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WHITE COLLAR EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR MINORITIES IN NEW YORK CITY 

I, Purpose of the Report 

This report provides a factual background on white collar 
employment patterns for minorities and others in the New York 
City area. This analysis centers particularly on white collar 
employment patterns of Negro and Puerto Rican men and women. 

Special attention is also given to women, regardless of 

> 

whether they are members of these minority groups or not. The 
purpose of the report is to outline the contcurs of the white 
collar labor market in New York City in order that efforts 
to promote more equal employment opportunities might be as 
productive as possible. The report thus tries to point up 
where the strategic efforts might be made in an action program 
An e^ansion of minority employment in white collar 
occupations is important for three principal reasons: (1) the 
major remaining occupational inequality facing minorities is 
at the white collar level; (2) the white collar sector is the 
most rapidly growing part of the labor force; and (3) the more 
members of itiinority groups that can be elevated to white 
collar jobs, the less will be the competition for blue collat 
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jobs, increasing the chances for the unemployed to gain 
employment* 

II, Sources of Information 

The principal sources of information for this report are: 
(1) the 1960 census of Population, which is now almost eight 
years old, and (2) the 1966 survey of employers by the Equal 
Employment opportunity Commission using its Form EEO-1. For 
several reasons, these data are not directly comparable. The 
census is collected at homes, and therefore pertains to those 
living in the city or metropolitan area, regardless of whether 
they work in or outside these areas. The Commission data are 
collected through employers, and therefore pertain to those 
who work in the city or metropolitan area, even if they live 

elsewhere. 

The Census attempts to collect . information on all public 
and private ens>loyees, the self envployed, and those employed 
without pay in family enterprises. The Census inadvertently 
missed some persons, although primarily among poorly educated 
and blue collar workers. The Commission data pertain only to 
employees of private firms and organizations. Report forms 
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were sent to all firms and organizations which might be 
eunong those from whom a report could be required by law: 
business firms with 100 or more employees, business firms 
cuid nonprofit enterprises with federal contracts cunounting 
to $50,000 or more and with 50 or more employees, and business 
firms which had voluntcurily joined the Federal Plans for 
Progress progr sun* Not all covered firms and nonprofit enter- 
prises responded to the request*. There was in 1966 a total 
of 3.5 million en^loyees in New York City, 3^1 million of 
them in private and nonprofit enterprises. The Commission 
survey included data on 1*2 million private and nonprofit 
employees. * 

The data have other shortcomings. The Census data on 
employment by occupation cuid race were not always reported 
for the city cdone. Some census data were available for 
New York City and even for its five separate boroughs (counties): 
Manhattan (New York) ; Brooklyn (Kings) ; Queens (Queens) ; Bronx 
(Bronx); and Staten Island (Richmond). In other cases. Census 
data are available only for the New York Standard Metropolitan 







Statistical 'Area (SMSA) which includes New York City plus its 
four suburban counties in New York State: Nassau and Suffolk 
(comprising that part of Long Island to the east of Queens - 
and Brooklyn) and Westchester and Rodkland (to the north and 
northwest) . 

The EECX3 data are available for each of the nine counties 
in the metropolitan area, but the discussion here centers on 
the city. Because city-wide organizations could report 
through their head offices, the data for the separate boroughs 
are not particularly useful and are not presented here. 

Data are presented for Negroes, wherever that is possible. 
In many cases, however, the Census reported data for non- 
whites, which includes Negroes, Japanese, Chinese, and other 
non-Caucasians, rather thsin for Negroes separately. In the 
New York SMSA, Negroes comprise 94 percent of all nonwhites. 
Since those of other races tend to have somewhat higher 
educational, occupational, and income levels, nonwhite data 
tend to understate slightly the differences which exist be- 
tween the Negro and the total or white populations. 

In several cases, it has been possible to report separately 
for Puerto Ricans, i.e., those of Puerto Rican birth or 



parentage. The Census classifies Puerto Ricans as white, 

Negro, or other nonwhite, as the case may be, they are 

according iy included on that basis in the data on whites and 
Negroes or nonwhites. More than 90 percent of the Puerto 

Ricans in New York are white. 

The EEOC form provided for reports on Negroes and those 
who were Spanish speaking. The latter category includes 
Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and others of Spanish ancestry. The 
individuals filling out the forms used their discretion as 
to just which classification in which to report a Negro who 
was Spanish-speaking, as well as a person of Puerto Rican or 
other Spanish extraction who regularly spoke English on the 
job. 

III. Findings 

A. Broad Relationships and Trends; 1950 and 196_0 

The proportion of nonwhite workers in New York City 
who were in white collar jobs in 1960 — about 25 percent — 
was about half the proportion for the total labor force - about 
50 percent. (See Table 1.) The proportion of nonwhites in 
the mcunagerial and sales occupations was even smaller as 
compared to that in the total labor force, the former being 









TABLE 1 

PERCENT OP TOTAL AND NONWHITE PERSONS EMPLOYED IN WHITE 
COLLAR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, BY SEX, NEW YORK CITY, 1960 



* 


Employed men 
cuid women 


Employed men 


Employed women 


. 


Total 


Nonwhite 


Total 


Nonwhite 


Total 


Nonwhite 


White collar, 
total 


48.0 


25.9 


42.8 


24.0 


57.2 


28.3 


Professional 


cuid technical 


11.1 


6.0 


11.0 


4.6 


11.3 


7.8 


Managers, officials, 
proprietors 8.7 


3.0 


11.5 


4.4 


3.8 


1.2 


Clerical cuid 
kindred workers 


21.2 


14.4 


12.5 


12.5 


28.1 


16. 8 


Sales workers 


7.0 


2.5 


7.7 


2.5 


5.7 


2.5 


Blue collar, 
service, etc. 


52.0 


74.1 


57.2 


76.0 


42.8 


71.7 



Source: 



Based on data from U, S. Census of Population 1960, General 
Social and Economic Characteristics , New York 
PC(1) 34 C. 
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only one-third the latter. Only in the case of male clerical 
workers were the proportions approximately equal among both 
nonwhites and whites. 

These patterns also held if the suburbs were included, 
as Table 2 indicates. For the New York SMSA as a whole, the 
proportion of Negroes who were in white collar occupations 
was about half the proportion which prevailed in the labor 
force as a whole. 

Table 2 also indicates that the proportion of Puerto 
Ricans who were in white collar occupations was somewhat lower 
than in the case of Negroes (17.6 percent con^ared to 23.7 per- 
cent.) This difference was divided about equally between the 
professional and related occupations and clerical work. 

Puerto Ricans are as likely to hold managerial or sales jobs 

as are Negroes. 

Nhile the proportion of Negroes in white collar jobs 
in 1960 fell short of that which prevailed in the total labor 
force, Negroes - more particularly Negro women - had improved 
their position significcUitly since 1950. (See Table 3.) The 
proportion of Negro men in white collar occupations remained 
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PERCENT OP TOTAL AND NE6RQ. PERSONS EMPIOYED IN WHITE COLLAR 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, BY SEX, NEW YORK SMSA, 1950 and 1960 





Total 






Necro 




occupation 


1960 


1950 




1960 


1950 








Males 






White collar, 
total 


44.9 


45.9 




22.3 


21.4 


Prpfessipnal cuid 
technical 


12.5 


10.6 




4.0 


3.3 


Managers, officials 
and proprietors 


13.0 


15.7 




3.7 


4.9 


Clerical workers 


11.2 


10 . 9 




12.3 


10.8 


Sales workers 


8.2 


8.7 


Females 


2.3 


2.4 


White collar, 
total 


58.0 


56.7 




25.4 


16.1 


Professional and 
technical 


12.1 


11.8 




6.9 


5.0 


Managers, officials 
and proprietors 


3.7 


4.2 




1.0 


1.1 


Clerical workers 


36.0 


34.6 




15.1 


8.4 


Sales workers 


6.2 


6.1 




2.4 


1.6 




Source: Based on U. S» Census of Population: 1960, Detailed 

Characteristics . New York; PC(1) 34 D; 1950, Characteristics 
of Population. New York; Vol. II# No. 32. 
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essentially unchanged at just over 20 percent, while the pro- 
portion among all males also remained essentially unchanged 
at about 45 percent. On the other hand, the proportion of 
Negro women who were in white collar occupations* increased 
from 16 to 25 percent while the proportion among all women 
workers remained essentially unchanged at not guite 60 percent. 
The most dramatic change was the fact that the proportion of 
Negro women who were in clerical occupations increased from 
8 to 15 percent. 

Another aspect of these findings appears in 
Table 4. The nuxnber of Negro men in each of the white collar 
occupations increased more rapidly than did the total number 
of men. As a result, Negro men accounted for 37 percent of 
the net growth in male white collar employment in the New 
York SMSA over the decade of the 1950 's. In part, of course, 
this reflects the relatively slow growth in total male employ- 
ment in the white collar occupations. 

Table 4 also shows that the number of Negro women 
in each of the white collar occupational groups increased more 
rapidly than did the total number of women. For all white 



TABLE 4 



CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN WHITE COLLAR AND ALL 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, NEGRO AND ALL EMPIOYED MEN 
and women, new YORK SMSA, 1950 to 1960 



Percentage ch€uige, 
1950 to 1960 




Negroes as a percent 
of change in total 
male employment in 
occupat io hal arouj 



All occupations 


6.9 


47.2 


48 


White collar, total 


4,6 


51f4 


37 


ProfessioneJ. and 
technical 


25.4 


75.8 


7 


Managers, officials 
and proprietors 


-12.0 


11.0 




Clerical workers 


10.7 


64.5 


47 


Sales workers 


1.3 


40.5 


60 



Percentage change, 
1950 to 1960 



All women Nearo women 



Negroes as a percent 
of chcOige in total 
female employment in 
occupational grouT 



All occupations 
White collar, total 



20.9 

24,4 



45.6 

90.6 



28 

13 



ProfessioneJ. and 
technical 



25.7 



103.8 



22 



Managers, officials 
and proprietors 



Clerical workers 
Sales workers 



7.5 

26.1 

22.1 



27.8 

163.2 

116.0 



13 

19 

17 



a/ Not applicable. 

Source: Based on U. S. Census of Population: 1960, General Social 

and Economic Characteristics, New York, PC(1) 34 C. 
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collar occupations, the change was 91 percent for Negro 
women and 24 percent for all women. Because total female 
employment in these occupations ejipanded so rapidly, Negro 
women accounted for only 13 percent of the net growth in 
female white collar employment in the Hew York SMSA between 

1950 and 1960. 

Nonwhites accounted for 14 percent of all en 5 >loyed 
persons living in New York City in 1960. (See Table 5.) How- 
ever, they accounted for only 8 percent of the white collar 
employed. Their proportion came to 9 percent among clerxcal 
workers and 8 percent among professionals, but only 5 percent 

among managerial and sales workers. 

For the New York SMSA as a whole, Negroes comprised 

somewhat smaller percentages of all persons employed in the 
White collar occupations, although the patterns were similar 
to those for New York City. (See Table 6.) Puerto Ricans, 
while making up nearly 5 percent of all employed persons in 
the metropolitan area, comprised less than 2 percent of all 
persons employed in white collar occupations. Puerto Ricans 

of all clerical workers (2.4 percent). 



were a higher percentage 





NONWHITES AS A PROPORTION OP 
COLLAR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, BY 



EMPLOYED IN WHITE 
, NEW YORK CITY, 1960 



All employed 

Male 

Female 

White collar , total 

Male 

Female 

Professional and technical 

Male 

Female 

Managers, officials and 
proprietors 

Male 

Female 

Clerical and kindred 

Male 

Female 

Sales workers 

Male 

Female 



Total Nonwhites 

(in thousands) 



Nonwhites as 
a pezrcent of 
Total 



3.308 


470 


14^2 


2,102 


264 


12.6 


1,206 


206 


17.1 


1.590 


122 


7.6i 


900 


63 


7.0 


690 


58 


8.4 


368 


28 


JLl 


232 


12 


5.2 


136 


16 


11.8 


288 


14 




243 


12 


4.8 


46 


3 


5.5 


702 


67 


9,0 


263 


33 


12.6 


439 


34 


7.8 


231 


12 


5,0 


163 


6 


3.9 


68 


5 


7.7 



Source: U, S. Census of Population: 1960, General Social ^d 

Economic Characteristic s , New York, PC(1) 34 C. 
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TABLE 6 



NEGROES PUERTO RICANS AS A PE^ENT OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN 
WHITE COLLAR OCCUPATIONS, BY SEX# NEW YORK SMSA, 1960 



Occuoation 


Negroes as a 
percent of total 


Puerto Ricans as 
a percent of total 


All employed 


llfS 


4.8 


Male 


9.6 


4.8 


Female 


15.1 


4.7 


White collar, total 


5,5 


1.7 


Male 


4.8 


1.8 


Female 


6.6 


1.5 


Professional cuid technical 


_5*0 


0.9 


Male 


3.1 


0.8 


Female 


8.6 


1.0 


Managers, officials and 


proprietors 


_2^ 


1.3 


Male 


2.7 


1.3 


Female 


4.1 


1.3 


Clerical and kindred 


JL2 


2.4 


Male 


10.5 


3.6 


Female 


6.4 


1.6 


Sales workers 


3,6 


1.7 


Male 


2.7 


1.7 


Female 


5.8 


1.8 



Source: U, S, Census of Population: 1960, Detailed Characteristics , 

New York, PC(1) 34 D, and Subject Reports, Puerto Ricans in 
the United States. PC (2) 1 D. 
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but comprised less them 1 percent of those in professional 
and technical positions. These patterns generally held for 

both Puerto Rican men emd women .. 

As a result of the more rapid increase in the 
number of Negroes in the- white collar oGCupations between 
1950 and 1960, they comprised a larger proportion of both 
men. and women in each of the major occupational groups in 
the latter year. (See Table 7.) The increase was most marked 
in the case of Negro female professionals and Negro male 
clerical workers. The only situation in which Negroes had 
and continued to hold a position of at least equality with 
the white labor force was among n^le clerical workers. 

New York City, as the center of the major 
metropolitan area of the nation, has four boroughs which 
individually are as large as major cities, and its fifth 
borough is the size of a small cityi However, there were no 
marked differences anK>ng the boroughs, in terms of the relative 
importance of white collar occupations among the nonwhite and 
the total labor force living in them, as Table 8 shows. The 
residents of Queens were somewhat more likely to be in white 
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TABLE 8 

PERCENTAGE OE .TOTAL AND NONWHITES EMPLOYED IN THE WHITE COLLAR SECTOR 

COUNTIES OP RESIDENCE IN NEW YORK CITY# 1960 
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collar occupations, but the differences were not great. The 
rauige among the boroughs from the lowest to the highest 
percentage in white collar jobs was only from 45 to 53 percent 
for the total labor forces 40 to 47 percent for the male labor 
force, and 52 to 65 percent for the female labor force. The 
ranges were similarly limited in the case of nonwhites, 23 
to 32 percent for the total, 20 to 29 percent for men, and 

26 to 35 percent for women. 

However, as Table 9 shows, nonwhite men and women 
comprised 23 and 25 percent, respectively, of all male and 
female workers living in Manhattan, with successively smaller 
percentages among those workers living in Brooklyn, Bronx, 
Queens, and Staten Island. This pattern among the boroughs 
also tended to prevail for their white collar workers. 

In the various occupational groups, there were 
some exceptions to this pattern. For instance, Negro women 
comprised an exceptionally high proportion of the female 
professional workers living in the Bronx, Queens, and Richmond, 
similarly, Negro men comprissdan exceptionally high percentage 
of all men in clerical occupations who live in Manhattan, the 



Bronx, and Queens. 



20 



B. Detailed Occupational Patterns# 1960 

As a result of the progress in the past, Negro men 
and women comprised a greater proportion of those in a few 
white collar occupations than they comprised among all employed 
men and women in the New York City area in 1960, as Table 10 
indicates. Of over fifty detailed white collar occupations, 
Negroes comprised an unusually high proportion of the men 
in four occupations and of the women in four occupations; For 
Negro males, these occupations were, in order, social, welfare 
and recreation workers; medical and dental technicians; mail 
carriers; and musicians and music teachers. For Negro 
females, the high-percentage occupations were dietitians and 
nutritionists, social welfare and recreation workers, 
professional nurses, and medical and dental technic icuis. 

Of more significance for public policy are those white 
collar occupations with quite low percentages of Negroes 
employed. In designating these occupations, a conservative 
criterion is used: occupations in which the percentages of 

Negroes employed were less than one-half of their percentage 
in all white collar occupations. For males, the criterion is 







er|c 



TABLE 10 



WHITE COLLAR OCCUPATIONS WITH A HIGH ^ 
PERCENTAGE OF NEGROES, NEW YORK SMSA, 1960 



Occupation 


Negroes as Percent of 
Total Emoloved in Occupation 


MALE 






All occupations 




9.6 


White collar, total 




4.8 


Social, welfare and 
recreational workers 




19.1 


Medical and dental 
technicians 




17.1 


Mail carriers 




12.8 


Musicians cuid music teachers 


9.8 


FEMALE 






All occupations 




15.1 


White collar 




6.6 


Dietitians and nutritionists 


35.7 


Social, welfare and 
recreational workers 




23.6 


Nurses, professional 




17.5 


Medical and dental 
technicians 




16.2 






"High" is defined as greater than the proportion which Negro 
men or women comprised of the total nuniber of employed men 
or women, respectively, in the New York SMSA. 



Source: U, S. Census of Population: 1960, Detailed Character- 

istics. New York, PC(1), 34 D. 
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on©"*half of 4^8 p©rc©nt# or 2.4 p©rc©nty for f©mal©s# on©“*lialf 

of 6*6 p©rc©nt, or 3. 3 p©rc©nt. 

Tabl© 11 lists thos© occupations in which v©ry low 
p©rc©ntacf©s of N©gro in©n or woin©n w©r© ©nploy©d in th© N©w 
York SMSA in I960. Of mor© thcua 50 whit© collar occupations. 



33 had a v©ry low p©rc©ntag© of N©gro mal©s ©mploysd, and 



15 occupations ar© so d©signat©d for £©mal©s. As d©monstrat©d 
in ©arli©r parts of this r©port, N©gro f©mal©s hav© mad© a 
gr©at©r p©n©tration into whit© collar ©mploym©nt than hav© 

N©gro mal©s. 

in g©n©ral, th© tabl© shows that th©r© w©r© r©lativ©ly 
f©w N©gro m©n ©mploysd as managsrs, officials, and proprietors 
or salesmen in many industries or as engineers, architects, 
lawyers, pharmacists, artists, dentists, social scientists, 
designers and draftsmen, high school teachers, and physicians 
and surgeons. Quite low percentages of Negro women were found 
among managers, officials and proprietors in wholesale and 
retail trade; authors, editors, and reporters; college 
presidents, professors, and instructors; lawyers; artists; 
designers and draftsmen; therapists; sales workers in insurance 





TABLE 11 

WHITE COLLAR OCCUPATIONS WITH A QUITE lOW 
PERCENTAGE OP NEGROES, NEW YORK SMSA, 1960 



Occupation 



Negroes as Percentage 
of All Hen or Women 
Employed in Occupatibn 



Male 

All employed 
White collar, total 

Managers, officials, 
proprietors, self employed, 
manufacturing 

Salesmen and sales clerics, 
manufacturing 

Engineers, miscellaneous 

Salesmen and sales clerics, 
wholesale trade 

Engineers, aeronautical 

Architects 

Managers, officials, proprietors, 
self employed, wholesale trade 

McUiagers, officials, proprietors , 
salaried, manufacturing 



9.6 



4.8 



0.2 



0.7 



0.7 



0.8 

0.9 

1.0 



1.0 



1.0 



Engineers, mechanical 

Lawyers and judges 

College presidents, professors, 
and instructors 

Engineers, electrical 



1.1 



1.1 



1.2 



1.3 






TABLE 11 (Continued) '' 

Authors, editors, aiid reporters 1.3 

Accountants and auditors 1.3 

insur€Uice agents, brokers and 
underwriters 1.4 

Pharmacists 1.5 

Salesmen and sales clerks, 
miscellaneous industries 1.7 

Engineers, civil 1.7 

McUiagers, officials, proprietors, 
self employed, construction 1.8 

Managers, officials, proprietors, 
self employed, total 1.9 

Managers, officials, proprietors, 
self employed, retail 1.9 

Artists and art teachers 2.1 

Dentists 2.1 

Social scientists 2.1 

Managers, officials, proprietors, 
salcuried, wholesale cuid retail 
trade 2.1 

Designers and draftsmen 2.2 

Teachers, secondcucy 2^3 

Physicians and surgeons 2.4 

Managers, officials, proprietors, 
salaried, finance, ins^urance and 
real estate 2.4 







TABLE 11 (Continued) 



■ 




Managers , of f ic ials , propr ietor s , 
salaried^ mise. industries 

Managers, officials, proprietors# 
self employed, eating and drinking 
places 

FEMAIiE 

All employed 
White collar, total 

Authors, editors, and reporters 

College presidents, professors, 
instructors 

Lawyers and judges 

Managers, officials, proprietors, 
self employed, wholesale and 
retail trade 

Artists and curt teachers 
Designers and draftsmen 
Therapists and healers 
Secretcuries 

Managers , o f f ic ial s , propr ietor s 
salaried, total 

salaried, wholesale and retail trade 
salcuried, misc. industries 

Bookkeepers 

Sales workers, insiurance cuid 
real estate 

Social scientists, n.e.c. 



2.4 

.2.4 

15.1 

6.6 

1.5 



1.7 



2.1 



2.4 



2.5 



2.6 



2.6 

2.6 



2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

3.1 

3.3 



Source: U. S. Census of Population: 1960, Detailed 

nViaracter ist ics . New York, PC(1), 34 D, 








and real estate; and social scientists. It is particularly 
significant to note how few Negro women there were among 

secretaries and bookkeepers. 

White Collar Emplovinent . Inc o me, and Race in 195^ 

Even when they attain white collar occupations, Negroes 
do not ordinarily obtain the income levels which whites obtain 
at these levels. As Table 12 indicates, nonwhite families in 
which the head of the family was employed in managerial 
occupations in 1959 had an average income only 55 percent of 
that of all families from the same occupational group. The 
comparison came to 63 percent in families headed by sales 
workers and 71 percent in those headed by professional and 
technical workers. Among families headed by clerical workers, 
nonwhites came the closest to the average income for all 
families headed by such workers, but even here there was a 
discrepancy of 18 percent. 

These discrepancies reflect a mixture of forces. Non- 
whites undoubtedly are found in greater proportions in the 
lowest paying occupations within each major occupational group. 
Even within a given occupation, such as that of stenographer 







i 

TABLE 12 



I 




MEDIAN INCOME OF FAMILIES, CLASSIFIED BY 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUP OF THE HEAD 
OF THE FAMILY AND COLOR, 

NEW YORK SMSA, 1959 



MEDIAN INCOME 



Occupational Group 
of Head of Familv 


All 

Families 


Nonwhite 

Families 


Nonwhite 
as Percent of 
Total 


Professional and 
technical 


$9,596 


$6,832 


71 


Manager s , of f ic ials , 
proprietors 








Salaried 


9,453 


5,242 


55 


Self-employed 


9,735 


5,365 


55 


Clerical 


6,472 


5,303 


82 


Sales workers 


7,893 


4,985 


63 



Source: U« S« Census of Population, 196Q> Detailed Characteristics ^ 

New York PC(1) 34 D. 
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or cashier, nonwhites probably tend to be employed by those 
firms with lower pay scales. In an unknown proportion of 
cases, nonwhites may receive lower pay than whites, even when 
performing similar jobs for the same employer. . 

Other factors may be at work. Nonwhite families more 
often are headed !by a woman than are white families, 

and are therefore , subject to a variety of male-female 

« 

differentials similar to the white-nonwhite differentials out- 
lined above. It is not clear whether the white or the non-r 
white families drawn from white collar groups are likely to 
have higher proportions of families with more than one income 
earner or with more unemployment, intermittent employment, and 
part time work on the part of those who do work. 

Regardless of these unknowns, there is no doubt that 
Negroes tend to earn less than whites, even when they do 
attain white collar employment. 

D. White Collar Employment. Education, and Race in 1960 
Education, of course, is an important determinant of 
whether a person can obtain white collar employment. This 
plays some part in explaining the relatively fewer nonwhites 
and Puerto Picans who are in white collar occupations in the 





New York area* As Table 13 shows, about 40 percent of all 
males and all females ages 14 or more in the area had at 
least a high school education in 1960 but only about 30 per- 
cent of the nonwhite males and females and 14 percent of the 

Puerto Rican males cUid females* 

These figures take on special significance, when they 

are compared to the proportions of the total, nonwhite, and 
Puerto Rican labor force in the New York area which were in 
white collar occupations* As Table 13 shows, the proportions 
of men and women who were in white collar occupations were 
higher than the proportions which had completed high school 
for the total and for Puerto Ricans* Contrariwise, relatively 
fewer Negro men and women were in white collar occupations 

thcin had graduated from high school* 

This discrepcUicy was particularly marked in the case of 




women* While 33 percent of the nonwhite women had graduated 



from high school, only 26 percent were in white collar occupa* 



tions* On the other hand, although only 41 percent of all 



women in the New York area had high school diplomas, 58 percent 



of those who were employed were in white collar occupations* 












TABLE 13 

PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION AGED 14 YEARS AND OVER WITH A HIGH 
SCHOOL DIPLOMA COMPARED TO PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYED PERSONS 
AGED 14 YEARS AND OVER IN WHITE COLLAR OCCUPATIONS, 
TOTAL VS. NONWHITES AND PUERTO RICTUS, BY SEX, 

NEW YORK SMSA, 1960 and 1950 



j 





Percentage with 
High School 
Diploma 
or more 


Percentage 
Employed in 
White Collar 
Occupations 




1960 


1950 


I960 


1950 


Male 


Total 


40.3 


36.4 


44.9 


45.9 


Nonwhite 


29.1 


23.1 


23.1 


22.3 


Puerto Rican 


13.8 


11.3 


17.0 


17.3 


Female 


Total 


41.2 


36.5 


58.0 


56.7 


Nonwhite 


33.1 


24.9 


26.1 


16.5 


Puerto Rican 


14.2 


10.9 


18.7 


12.5 



Source: Based on data from U. S. Census of Population: 1960, 

Detailed Characteristics . New York, PC (1) 34 D; Subject 
Reports, Puerto Ricans in United States , PC (2) 1 D; 

1950, Characteristics of the Population, New York, Vol. II, 
No. 32; Vol. IV. Special Reports, Part 3, Chapter D. 

Puerto Ricans in the Continental United States. 
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These patterns prevailed in 1950 as well# with one 
notable exception. Formerly# the proportion of nonwhite men 
who were high school graduates was the same as the proportion 
in white collar occupations. Their educational gains between 
1950 and 1960 did not produce significant occupational gains# 



however. 

V^ile there are certain noncomparabilities here the 



education figures refer to the population aged 14 and over# 
but the occupational figures refer only to those who were 



employed — the import is clear. It is difficult to conjecture 



any explanation for these relationships without assigning a 



large role to discrimination on the basis of color. Puerto 



Ricans# who are largely white# had a pattern similar to that 



for whites# even though they had far smaller proportions with 
a high school education or in White collar occupations. 



E. Occupational Patterns Within Industri es. 1966 



Broad occupational patterns provide only limited guidance 



for activities to promote more egual employment opportunities. 



Firms are most easily identified by their industrial 



affiliation. It is precisely to identify the occupational 
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patterns fot minority group employment within industries that 
the EEO-1 data were collected by the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission from private profit seeking and non- 
profit enterprises in 1966. 

In the New York metropolitan area, including New York 
City and the four suburban counties of Nassau, Suffolk, West- 
chester, and Rockland, reports were received from 5,212 
establishments. These enterprises, as Table 14 shows , employed 
a total of 951,156 white collar workers, who comprised 
65.0 percent of all their employees. Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
comprised 10 and 6 percent, respectively of the total number 
of workers in the metropolitan area covered in the reports, 
and 6 and 3 percent, respectively of the white collar workers. 

These proportions, which cover only private employment in the 
larger enterprises, were somewhat different from those for all 
employment reported in the 1960 Census and discussed earlier. 

How much of these differences is due to the lack of comparability 
of the data, and whether there are any trends, cannot be ascertained 
In the city proper, Negroes and Puerto Ricans comprised 
slightly higher proportions of all covered employees and of 
all white collar workers in the 1966 survey. Negroes had come 
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close to achieving proportionate equality in the clerical 
occupations in the city# as Table 14 indicates# and were xnore 
thcui proportionately represented among technicians. They 
comprised 8.8 percent of all clerical employees and 10.7 per- 
cent of all technicians# in comparison to 10.5 percent of 
total employment. Puerto Ricans had also made their major 
gains into clerical and technician occupations# but still 
were considerably short of equality. They comprised 4.0 per- 
cent of technicians and 4.4 percent of clerical workers# in 
comparison to 6.3 percent of all employees. 

Both Negroes euid Puerto Ricans fell very far short of 
proportionate equality in the managerial# professional# and 
sales occupations. In«each of these occupational groups# both 
Negroes eUid Puerto Riceuis had much less thcUi half the number 
which would prevail in a proportionate distribution. 

Negro and Puerto Rican men tended to be far less well 
represented in white collar occupations relative to other men 




thcui were minority group women relative to other women. In 
part# this reflects the fact that most men in white collar 
occupations were managers# professionals# and salesmen# where 







minority groups t©nd©d to b© most und©rr©pr©s©nt©d# In th© 
cas© of N©gro men, however, they tended to be more seriously 
underrepresented even in clerical and technical occupations, 
as Table 15 shows. 

White collar employment in New York City is spread 
across many industries, with the largest concentrations in 
finance, retail trade, insurance, communications, and whole- 
sale trade, as Table 16 shows. Wholesale trad©, as Table 17 
Indicates, is the only industry in this group which employs 
a ^ite low proportion of Negroes, Communications is note- 
worthy for the extremely small proportion of Puerto Ricans 
among its employees. 

An important factor in any effort to promote expanded 
minority employment would be the total niuiiber of white collar 
workers per firm. Statistical euialysis reveals, however, no 
connection between the average size of the white collar work 
force in an industry and the extent to which firms rely on 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans as white collar workers. The 
largest number of white collar workers per establishment were 
in the communications, utilities and seuiitary services, 
educational services, and tobacco manufacturing industries. 














TABLE 15 



^RIC 



NEGROES AND PUERTO RICANS AS A PERCENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS « BY SEX, NEW YORK CITY, 1966 



Officials and memagers 



Professional 



Technicians 



Sales workers 



Office and clerical 



Total white collar 



All employees 



Source: EEO-1 reports. 



Negro 



Male 



Female 



1.2 



4.9 



1.1 



8.5 



5.8 

1.8 

6,9 



20.2 

7.6 



9 ^ 



3,1 



9,6 



8.3 



13.8 
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Puerto RiccUi 
Male Female 



1.1 



1.1 

3.8 

1.3 



5^6 



2,5 



6.3 



1.1 



2.5 

4.3 

3.3 

3 ^ 



3,6 



6.1 
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TABLE 16 (Continued) 
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T^LE 17 



NEGROES AND PUERTO RICANS AS . A PERCENT OP ALL WHITE 
COLIAR WORKERS, BY USTOUSTRY, NEW YQ)^ CITY, 1966 




1. Primary metals mfg. 

2. Stone, clay, and glass mfg. 

3. Utilities and sanitary services 

4. Real estate 

5. Petroleum and petroleum prod. mfg. 

6. Legal services 

7 . Mining 

8. Transportation equipment mf^. 

9. Tobacco mfg. 

10. Wholesale trade 

11. Chemicals and allied prod. mfg. 

12. Food and kindred prod. mfg. 

13. Paper and allied prod. mfg. 

14. Contract construction 

15. Lumber and wood prod. mfg. 

16. Machinery mfg. (non-electrical) 

17. Electronics mfg. 

18. Printing and publishing 

19. Furniture and fixtures mfg. 

20. Motion pictures, amusements, 

recreation 

21. Instruments and related prod. mfg. 

22. Fabricated metal mfg. 

23. Transportation 

24. Rubber and plastic prod. mfg. 

25. Textile products mfg. 

26. Building materials sales 

27 . Insurance 

28. Finance 

29. Misc. services 

30. Misc. mfg. 

31. Apparel mfg. 

32. Business services 

33. Educational services 

34. Repair services 

35. Retail trade 



5.6 

5.7 



5.7 

5.9 



6.3 

6.4 
6.6 
6.7 
6.6 

7.4 
8.3 
8.6 
9.6 

10.0 

10.1 

10.5 

10.8 

11.3 

12.0 

12.8 



3.7 

3.5 
3.0 

2.6 

3.7 

3.9 
5.5 

5.7 

5.5 

6.6 
5.3 
6.5 
7.2 

7.9 
6 



1.1 

1.9 

1.1 
0.8 
1.2 
1.9 
1.9 
2.0 
2.2 
2.1 
2.6 

1.9 

2.7 

3.0 

3.5 

2.8 

2.0 

2.4 

2.7 

2.6 

2.9 
3.6 
4.1 
2.9 

3.5 

2.8 
2.9 
4.1 
3.4 

4.8 
4.0 

3.6 

3.4 

5.4 

3.8 
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TABLE 17 (Continued) 



36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 



Industry 

Communications 
Leather products mfg, 
Personal services 
Medical services 

Stsuidard 

All industries ^ 



Puerto 



Stan 


Negro 


Ricaui 


13.1 


12.0 


1.1 


14.4 


6.5 


7.9 


16.4 


9.6 


6.8 


24.5 


18.8 


5.7 


4.6 


3.1 


1.5 


9.4 


6.3 


3.1 



^ Includes one agricultural establishment not shovm separately. 
Source: EEO-1 reports. 
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Both Negroes and Puerto Ricans comprised relatively large 
proportions of the white collar workers in educational 
institutions and quite small proportions in utilities cuid 
sanitary services. Very few Puerto Ricans were employed as 
white collar workers in communications and very few Negroes 
were in the offices of tobacco manufacturing companies. 

The proportion that white collar employees comprise of 
all workers in a given industary usually depends on the nature 
of the industry. In New York City, however, establishments 
formally listed in, say, a heavy industry may have very high 
proportions of white collar workers simply because they are 
headquarters or sales offices. This clearly seems to be the 
case, for instance, for the tobacco manufacturing, mining, 
and agricultural industries, and undoubtedly affects the data 
for many other industries, but to an unknown extent. 

Industries in the New York City area differ greatly 
in the extent to which they rely on Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
as white collar workers, as Table 17 shows. Out of 39 
industries, 8 employed quite low proportions ^ of minority 

1/ The standard for "quite low" proportions of minority group 
employment used in this section of this paper is less than half 
the proportion which minorities comprise of a given class of 
workers in all industries. In each table, the entries for 

industries which employ "quite low" proportions of a minority 
group are underlined. 
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group workers in white collar jobs. Among these were only 
two industries — utilities, including sanitary services, and 
petroleum auid petroleum products manufacturing — which employed 
very few Negroes as well as very few Puerto Ricans. Five 
others — primary metals manufacturing; stone, clay and glass 
manufacturing; legal services; mining; and transportation 
equipment manufacturing — employed quite low proportions of 
Negroes but nearly average proportions of Puerto Ricans as 
white collar workers. The remaining industry, real estate, 
had very few Puerto Ricems but nearly an average proportion 
of Negroes among its white collar workers. There were, in 
addition, ten other industries in which only Negroes comprised 
a quite low proportion, and one other in which only Puerto 
Ricans comprised a quite low proportion. The latter industry — 
communications ^ — is notable because it employs so many Negroes 
but so few Puerto Riceuis among its white collar workers. 

For these reasons, it must be concluded that varia- 
tions in employment patterns within New York City are not so 
much due to particular industry patterns. They are due firstly 
to different patterns at various occupational levels and 




SGCondXy to diff©r©nc©s ©xnong fxnns or ©stablislunsnts witliin 
© ^xv©n xndUBtry* Th© iitipoi^BBt policy xxhplxc©txons. of tlixs 
point will b© noted later. 

As T^l© 18 indicates r there was some tendency for 
industries to be consistent in terms of the relative propor- 
tions of Negroes among employees in each of the five white 
collar occupational groups , ranging from managerial to 
clerical. Quite low percentages of Negroes wer©r found in all 
five occupational sub-groups in three industries: primary 
metals, paper and allied products, and chemicals and allied 
products manufacturing. Quite low percentages of Negroes were 
also found in four out of five white collar occupational sub- 
groups in eight other industries. 

In the case of Puerto Ricans, the patterns were not 
quite as consistent among the various white collar sub-groups. 
Table 19 shows that in only two industries, utilities and 
communications, did Puerto Ricans comprise a quite low propor- 
tion in all five white collar s^-groups. In nc other industry 

did Puerto RiceUis comprise an exceptionally low proportion in 

' 

more than three of the five occupational groups. A most 
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striking fact is the broad range of industries in which 



Puerto Ricans comprised quite low percentages of sales 



personnel • 

It was noted. earlier that industries which have high 



proportions of Negroes in white collar occupations also tend 



to employ high proportions of Puerto Ricans in the same 
occupations. As Table 20 suggests, a similar pattern prevailed 



as between minority group men and women. Wherever Negro men 



comprised a small proportion of male white collar workers. 



Negro women also tended to comprise a small proportion of 



female white collar workers, and similcurly for Puerto Ricans 



In general, of course, minority group men comprised a 



lower proportion of the male white collar workers in an 



industry them minority group women of the female white collar 



workers. In a significant number of industries, however. 



the relevant percentage was higher for minority group men than 



women. Indeed, among the clerical workers of most industries. 



male Puerto Ricans were a greater proportion of the male 



workers than Puerto Rican women were of the female workers 



A similar pattern held among Negroes. However, in the few 



industries which employ the bulk of clerical workers, Negro 
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1 , 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



6. 

7, 

8, 
9, 

10 , 

11 , 

12, 

13, 

14, 

15, 

16, 



17, 

18, 

19, 

20, 



21 , 



22 , 

23, 

24, 

25, 

26, 

27, 

28, 

29, 

30, 

31, 
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NEGROES AND PUERTO RICANS AS A PERCENT OF WHITE 
CQIJjAR WO^RS^ BY SEX AND INDUSTRY, NEW YORK CITY, 1966 



Negro 



Men Women 



Primary metals mfg. 

Stone, clay & glass mfg. 
Utilities & samitary services 
Real estate 

Petroleum & petrol, prod, 
mfg. 

Legal services 
Mining 

Transportation equip, mfg. 
Tobacco mfg. 

Wholesale trade 
Chemicals & allied prod. mfg. 
Food & kindred prod. mfg. 
Paper & allied prod. mfg. 
Contract construction 
Lumber & wood prod. mfg. 
Machinery mfg. (non- 
electrical) 

Electronics mfg. 

Printing & publishing 
Furniture & fixtures mfg. 
Motion pictures, amusements, 
recreation 

Instruments & related prod, 
mfg. 

Fabricated metal mfg. 

Transportation 

Rubber & plastic prod. mfg. 

Textile prod. mfg. 

Building materials sales 
Insureuice 



FincUice 

Misc. services 
Misc. mfg. 
Appcurel mfg. 



1.5 

1.2 

1.6 
2.8 



3.3 

2.3 

1.5 
2.2 
2.2 
2.0 
2.0 

2.6 

1.3 
2.1 
0.9 



2.4 

3.2 

1.2 

2.4 



3.1 



3.0 

3.0 

2.3 

3.8 
3.0 

3.9 

3.0 

3.4 
4.2 

5.0 

2.8 
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2.0 

2.7 

6.8 

3.6 



2i 

3, 

li 

3, 

4j 

X 

Sl 

2i 

3. 



^1 



0 

3 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

0 

6 
2 



2 

2 

4. 



2 

6 

2 

6 



4J 



4.8 

3.0 
3.3 

3.6 

5.1 

7.1 

7.6 

8.2 

10.5 

5.6 
13.0 



Puerto Ricam 
Men Women 



1.5 

1.7 

0.9 

1.0 



1.1 

1.7 
1.4 

1.8 
2.1 
1.6 
1.9 
1.6 
1.8 
3.1 
1.9 



2.2 

1.9 

0.8 

2.5 



2.7 



2.5 

3.4 

3.5 

3.4 
3.1 
2.3 
1.8 
3.9 
3.0 

3.5 

2.5 




4.1 

2.2 
3.0 
3.0 



2.5 



3.8 

4.1 

5.5 

2.0 

4.1 
3.3 

3.6 

4.2 
4.0 

6.7 

6.8 
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TABLE 20 (Continued! 



St* Educational services 
33 . Repair services 
34* Businesfs services 
3(5. Retail trade 
36^ Communications 
37. Leather products mfg. 
38; Personal services 
39. Medical services 

Standeurd 

' All industries ^ 



Men Women 



Puerto Rican 
Men Women 



5.5 


10.8 


3«2 


3,7 


5.4 


8.0 


4*6 


6.3 


5.1 


9.0 


3.1 


4.0 


4.9 


10.3 


2.9 


3.8 


2.1 


17.8 


0,8 


1,3 


3.3 


11.7 


7.9 


7.9 


4.0 


14.5 


9.7 


4.3 


12.0 


21.4 


. 6. 8 


5.3 


1.5 


4.8 


1.2 


1.8 


3.1 


9.6 


2.5 


3.6 



^ Includes one agricultural establishment not shown separately* 
Source: EBO-1 reports. 
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women were proportionately more important among women than 
Negro men were among men. In the aggregate, therefore, 

Negroes con^rised a far higher proportion of women than men 

clerical workers. 

F. Women Workers, 1966 

Women domprised 47 percent of the white collar labor 
force among the reporting employers, which was somewhat above 
their overall proportion of 39 percent among employees of 
reporting establishments in the city, as Table 21 shows. 

However, this was essentially due to the overwhelming con- 
centration of women in the office and clerical occupations, 
among whom they accounted for 69 percent of all employees. 
Indeed, women accounted for a more thsm proportionate share 
of the office and clerical employees in every industry, and 
for half or more in all but two industries, utilities and trans- 
portation. 

Among technic isms and salesworkers, women were in 
general only slightly underrepresented but they were 
considerably underrepresented among professional employees and 
seriously underrepresented among officials smd msmagers. 
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However, these patterns varied greatly from industry to 
industry. In a few industries, there were no women employed 
as salesworkers , and they were relatively scarce in the 
majority of other industries. Women were, however, a greater 
than proportionate share of the sales personnel in trans- 
portation, miscellaneous services, personal services, and 
retailing. 

Similarly, there were great differences among industries 
in terms of the relative importance of women among technicians. 
Women were uncommonly few among the technicians in a majority 
of industries employing a significant number of such workers. 

In two industries - educational and medical services - women 
accounted for a more than proportionate share of those employed 
as technicians. 

Women were, as noted earlier, significantly under- 
represented among professional employees in private enterprises. 
Among those industries which employed significant numbers of 
professional workers, the majority employed exceptionally few 
women professionals, using the average for private establish- 
ments as the standard. However, in four industries - printing 
and publishing, medical services, motion pictures and amusements. 
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and real estate - a higher than proportionate nuniber of 
women were enployed in professional occupations. 



proportions of women among officials and managers were 
exceptionally low in the majority of industries. Only 
communications and medical services employed relatively more 
women among their managerial employees than the total numiber of 
women privately employed in this New York City sample. 

IV, Implications 

The above findings begin to suggest the nature of the 
programs^ which may be developed to promote the increased 
employment of minority group members in the white collar 
sector. In general, Negroes and Puerto Ricans have gained 
a substantial place in the clerical and technical occupations. 
Minority men have fared less well relative to the majority 
than have minority women. As a group, however, women 
were underrepresented in all fields above the clerical level 
in private employment. 

Highest priority should be given to developing programs 
to promote the increased employment of Negroes and Puerto 



Of all the occupational groups, the lowest proportion 
of women was found in the managerial occupations. Again, the 







Ricans as managers, officials, and salesmen. 

In only two industries in New Yoark City were either 
Negroes or Puerto Ricans employed as either managers or sales- 
men in proportions greater than they comprised of the total 
work force. In all New York City there was not a single 
Negro or Puerto Rican employed in a sales position by the 
reporting firms in rubber and plastics products manufacturing 
stone, clay and glass products manufacturing; transportation 
equipment manufacturing; or real estate. Not a single Negro 
t'as employed as a salesman by the firms in furniture and 
fixtures manufacturing, primary metals manufacturing, petro- 
leum and petroleum products manufacturing, and instruments 
and related products manufacturing, although eleven Puerto 
Ricans were so employed. On the other hand, among the sales- 
men of reporting leather goods manufacturing and utilities and 
sanitary services enterprises, there was not a single Puerto 
Rican and only five Negroes. Not a single Negro or Puerto 
Rican was employed in a managerial capacity by the reporting 
firms in lumber and wood products manufacturing or in legal 
services. No Negro manager was employed in stone, clay, and 
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glasa product manufacturing and no Puerto Rican manager in 



building materials sales firms. 

Secondly# any effort to promote the increased employment 
of minority groups must take account of the fact that white 
collar workers are employed in every industry and firm across 
the city, that the average number of white collar workers per 
firm is often small, and that many different kinds of workers 
with a wide variety of specific skills are involved. As 
Table 16 indicated, the average number of white collar 
employees per reporting firm came to 191 persons. Even if 
complete equality in background, desires, and opportunities 
prevailed, the average firm would employ only about 20 
Negroes and 12 Puerto Ricans in white collar jobs, given 
their relative proportions among private employment in the city. 
At present, the average establishment employs only 12 Negroes 
and 6 Puerto Ricans in white collar jobs. 

Even more important is the fact that the white collar 
group is divided up into rather distinct groups in terms of 
education, skill, and background. The employment structure 
in the average New York City reporting firm included 31 
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officials and managers, 27 professionals, 12 technicians, 

25 sales workers, and 96 clerical Workers. Within each of 
these major groups, there are many smaller groups with 

specialized skills and preparation. 

Moreover, firms in a given industry sometimes employ a 
relatively high proportion of a minority group in one 
occupational group and a low proportion in another occupational 
group. Even more important is that firms within a given 
industry may differ greatly among themselves. 

For these reasons, efforts to promote more equal employ- 
ment opportunities in managerial and sales positions might 
well cut across industry lines and work through management, 
sales, and related organizations, training institutes and 
the like. On the other hand, the great differences among 
firms also calls for a quite selective approach. Such an 
approach is now possible because of the reports submitted by 
individual companies which provided original data for this 
report. These provide the basis for the Commission to 
identify specifically those individual firms which employ no 
or few Negroes and Puerto Ricans at each of the various 
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occupational levels, and to initiate such activities as may 

O s 

be appropriate in the given situation. The point is that the 
existence of individual firm reports make it no longer 
necessary to look for “patterns” in order to persuade members 
of given industries to respond collectively. 

This can be illustrated by noting that out of the 4,249 
reporting companies in New York City, 1,151 did not employ a 
single Negro in any capacity, and 1,375 did not employ a 
single Puerto Rican or other Spanish American, As for white 
collar workers, 1,827 companies employed not a single Negro 
in those occupations and 1,936 companies employed not a single 
Puerto Rican, This comes to over 40 percent of the reporting 
enterprises, which with few exceptions had more than 50 
employees. The large number of companies with no minority 
group workers in white collar jobs is not a matter of small 
work groups, as Table 22 makes clear. Among establishments 
with 20 or more clerical workers, there were 456 which did not 
employ a single Negro and 558 which did not employ a single 
Puerto Rican as a clerical worker. The establishments with 
no minority group workers in clerical occupations were primarily 
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concentrated in wholesaling, transportation, finance, insurance, 
chemicals, and personal services. 

The search for firms which employ unusually low propor- 
tions of minority group personnel may still be made along 
industrial lines. If so, it might well be directed at the 
following industries in the following order: 

1. Utilities and sanitary services 

2. Chemicals and allied products manufacturing 

3. Primary metals manufacturing 

4. Petroleum and petroleum products manufacturing 

5. Mining 

6. Transportation 

7. Wholesale trade 

8. Legal services 

9. Tobacco manufacturing 

10. Communications 

11. Paper and allied products manufacturing 

12. Food manufacturing 

13 . Real estate 

14. Machinery manufacturing (non-electrical) 

15. Transportation equipment manufacturing 

16. Stone, clay and glass products manufacturing 

17 . Wholesale trade 

18. Fabricated metals manufacturing 

19. Lumber and wood products manufacturing 

In many of these industries, the establishments in Mew York 
City are undoubtedly primarily headquarters, sales, and 
similar offices. Each of the above industries employs an 
unusually small proportion of either or both Negroes and 
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Puerto Ricans in White collar occupations. Their raxiking is 
based on a number of factors, including the degree to which 
they employ a low proportion of minority workers in white 
collar jobs; the extent to which this pattern was consistent 
among different minority groups emd occupational levels; the 
total number of white collar workers in the industry; and 
the nunber of white collar workers per firm in the industry. 

In dealing with industries and firms Which employ 
relatively few minority mcUipower in white collar jobs, it will 
be necessary to stress not only initial hiring, but also access 
to means to gain the skills and experience necessary to move 
into managerial, professional, and sales occupations. This 
involves gaining admission to training programs and career 
ladders within enterprises Which lead from technical and 
clerical positions upward. Most secretaries, bookkeepers, cuid 
accountcuxts are developed through internal promotion and 
employer sponsored training. Most meuiagers cuid as memy as 
a third of all engineers do not have formal training for their 
occupations. Rather they have moved upward on the basis of 
on-the-job training, night school, independent study, support 
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by suporiorSt and individual ini'tia'tivG. Prono'tions for 
memagors and salesmen are by no means as systematic as in 
the case of many blue collar workers, and this presents 
special problems in maintaining equal opportunity for advance- 
ment. 

Clearly, however, formal education is a great help for 
gaining the better managerial, professional, and sales jobs 
in 1 arge organizations, particularly those which are based 
on a highly developed or advancing technology. This points 
to the necessity for enlarged opportunities for college and 
graduate study in the city and state university system and 
elsewhere. In particular, schools and universities must make 
increased efforts to persuade and support potential college 
and graduate students from among minority groups. 

It would also appear desirable to undertake efforts to 
take advantage of the increased numbers of potential managerial 
and sales personnel who are already occupied in those enter- 
prises which have moved most aggressively to employ and 
develop minority workers in white collar jobs. In particular, 
serious consideration should be given to the recruitment of 
potential or developed minority group mauiagerial, professional. 
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and sales personnel from the Federal# state# and local govern- 
ments# the armed forces# and selected industries and private 
and nonprofit enterprises for the purpose of employment in 
firms and industries Which have few high level minority group 
employees* A major route for advancement for those in higher 
level occupations is to move into new and somewhat risky 
situations* 

It also appecucs advisable to forcefully bring to the 
attention of minority group youngsters the extent to which 
opportunities in the White collcuc sector are already open 
to them in New York City* Materials might well be prepcuced 
identifying those industries and firms which employ relatively 
Icucge numbers and proportions of minority group members* 

This could be very useful in more effectively counseling 
young people in terms of the opportunities which have already 
opened up* The likelihood of even further advcuices where 
few minority group members are low employed should also be 
const^ultly kept in mind* 
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V. open Questions 

This study represents the first attempt to prepare a compre- 
hensive analysis of white collar employment patterns for minorities 
in any major city. It represents a step forward in the con- 
tinuing effort to promote more equal employment patterns for all. 
New York City is a white collar city. In it# moreover^ minority 
groups comprise a larger proportion of white collar workers than 
in nearly every other metropolitan area. New York is clearly 
the leader when one considers the relative size of minority 
groups in its labor force. Nevertheless, it is clear that there 

is great room for further progress. 

This report primarily outlines the patterns which exist. It 
does not indicate how these patterns occur, in a dynamic sense, 
nor how problems might be cuneliorated. The present section lists 
a suggested agenda of questions which should be e3q>lored if the 
dynamics of the white collar labor mcurket in relation to minority 
groups is to be better understood. 

(a) Hbw do white collar workers find their jobs? Htow 
important are want-ads, private employment agencies, public 
employment services, direct applications, assistance by 
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friends and relatives f employer recruitment at schools » and 
the like? Are menibers of minority groups any mor . or less 
likely to be located by each of these different methods? To 
what extent do employers use recruiting methods which almost 
guarantee they will see relatively few members of minority 
groups, as by recruiting through suburban or outlying schools 
or among the friends and relatives of present employees? To 
what extent do private employment agencies actively seek out 
minority persons for white collar work? 

(b) What specific white collar jobs do minority group 
members in fact locate? Ifow many are in firms ovmed by or 
primarily serving members of the same minority groups? Do 
minority group members obtain relatively more white collar 
jobs in small or large firms and agencies? Do the jobs they 
obtain lead to promotion ladders, or are they ''dead-end'' jobs? 
Do they involve dealing with the public? Are they highly 
routinized and perhaps very subject to displacement by 
automation and computerization? 

(c) What is the experience of white collar minority 
workers with respect to promotion? How many become supervisors 
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and move on to minor executive posts? Hbw fast do their 
salaries move up, relative to whites? 

(d) What are the implications for minority groups of 
the tendency for large firms to increasingly rely on other 
service firms for white collar functions? Are a firm's own 
employees more or less likely to he Negro or Puerto Rican than 
the employees of firms supplying office temporaries, accounting 
and other technical services, miscellaneous business services, 
and the like? 

(e) To what extent do various types of educational and 
training programs in high schools, private schools, junior 
cuid senior colleges, and private institutions provide trained 
manpower for various white collar occupations? 

(f) What is the racial composition of students in college 
preparatory, general, emd various occupational programs in 
the city school systems? In the various parochial and private 
school systems? In various private profit and nonprofit 
secretarial and similar schools? In the veurious junior and 
senior colleges and their programs? In the various special 
programs organized by governmental agencies? 
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(g) In particular, how well are minority group young 
people being developed for professional and managerial 
occupations by the primary, secondary, and higher educational 
institutions of the city? 

(h) What is the placement experience of majority and 
minority groups from these programs? Do minority group 
members with general education rather than specific training 
obtain white collar jobs as easily as majority group mextibers 
with similar backgrounds? 

(i) How well do minority group mextibers fare in being 
selected for initial placement, for on-the-job training 
programs, and for advancement in clerical, sales, and 
managerial employment? 

(j) How well do minority persons who are graduates of 
high schools, colleges, and other white collar training 
institutions in other parts of the United States fare when 
they enter the New York labor market? 

(k) What have been the experiences of mexnbers of minority 
groups with respect to the establishment and growth of their 



own firms? 
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Research agendas can be endless and there is no point 



in further extending this one. The purpose of the present 



report has been to illuminate those areas in which action 



toward improved employment opportunities is more likely to 



produce results. The preceding data are adeguate for the 



initiation of action programs on an extensive basis. 



Improvement in white collar employment opportunities in New 



York City will also point the way for similar efforts in 



other major cities throughout the country, 



The key importance of Nev/ York City as a model fpr the 



nation should be constantly kept in mind. New York is the 



leading center for corporate headquarters. It may be useful 



as a matter of corporate policy to increase the employment 



of minority group members in these corporate headquarters 



as a demonstration for their units in the rest of the 



country as well as for visitors from abroad. If national 



and international corporations can be persuaded to initiate 



such efforts, it may be a decisive step in the direction of 



a truly multiracial democracy in the United States. 
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